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The organ at Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. as rebuilt by Casavant Freres in 
1922 to specifications by Charles Courboin. The original organ was built by David 
Tannenberg in 1771. This organ was rebuilt by Hilborne Roosevelt in 1854. See picture 
on page 5. The present organ has four manuals and 50 stops. The case of the original 
organ remains. 

Tannenberg organs still in existence: 

Moselem Springs, Berks County, Pa. Zion Lutheran Church. Built 1770. 

Lititz, Pa. Stored in attic of Single Brethren’s House. Built 1787. 

Lititz, Pa. Moravian Museum. Built 1793. 

Spring City, Pa. Lutheran Church. Built 1790. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. Two organs in storage at the Academy. Both built 1798. 

Madison, Va. Hebron Church. Built 1801. 

York Pa. York Historical Society Museum. Built 1804. See picture on page 3 
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The memorial 
service for 

| George Washington 
held at his 
death in 1799 
in Old Zion 
Church, Philadelphia 
This shows the 
interior of the 
historic church 
with the organ 
above the raised 
pulpit in the 
gallery. 





THE TANNENBERG 


Visitors to historic sights of old Philadelphia 


ORG AN rarely stroll as far north as Franklin Square. 


If they do, they notice a tall, graceful spire 
AT rising from a large stone church facing the 


west side of the square. From a distance there 
does not seem to be anything unusual about 


OLD ZION CHURCH. _ tis buitaing, bur it the visitor walks up to the 


front entrance he will find a plaque stating 
that this is St. Michael’s and Zion German 
PHILADELPHIA Evangelical Lutheran Church of which the 
Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was one 


by EDWARD C. WOLF _ of the earliest pastors. | 
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At the head of the stairs in the present 
building there is a model of the first Zion 
Church, and in a nearby display case are vari- 
ous historical items, including a rare imprint 
of two of the musical selections performed in 
Old Zion during the memorial service for 
George Washington on the day after Christ- 
mas, 1799. 

After the American Revolution a new flood 
of immigration plus the natural growth re- 
sulting from an active church life increased 
St. Michael’s and Zion Congregation to a 
membership of several thousand. In 1782 the 
congregation completed the redecoration of 
Zion Church, necessitated by the damage 
caused when British troops occupied the 
building, and the Philadelphia Lutherans 
could once again claim that they had the 
largest and most handsome house of worship 
in North America—a claim first raised when 
the church was completed in 1769. The only 
thing lacking was an organ in keeping with 
the size and prestige of the congregation. The 
church officers began planning for such an 
instrument, and on July 20, 1786 David Tan- 


nenberg, a Moravian organ builder, attended | 


a vestry meeting to present his plans. Tannen- 
berg and the vestry agreed upon an instru- 
ment of thirty-four stops, for which he would 
receive fifteen hundred pounds in “hard 
money” plus free board and lodging. 

This organ was to be the largest that Tan- 
nenberg had ever built, and he undoubtedly 
began his task with enthusiasm. By the sum- 
mer of 1790 the organ was essentially com- 
pleted, and the congregation was soon 
preparing for a service of dedication. Rev. 
Mr. Helmuth, senior pastor, wrote in his 
diary for July 23: “Today the organ builder 
finished placing the front pipes in the organ.” 
On July 31 Helmuth mentioned that he had 
already written part of the musical texts for 
the dedication ceremonies; some of these texts 
appear in his diary for this date, while others 
are under the entries for August 1 and 2. 

During the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries pastors frequently wrote texts 
for the choir or the congregation to sing on 
special occasions and also for the regular 
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An organ built by Tannenberg in 1804 now in 
the Historical Society Museum at York, Pa. 


church festivals, Usually either the pastor 
himself or the local schoolmaster-organist 
adapted these texts to existing music, though 
sometimes the texts were set to original com- 
positions. During Helmuth’s long tenure at 
Zion Church (1779-1825) he wrote hundreds 
of hymn, anthem, and cantata texts, virtually 
all in German. Often the texts were printed 
and distributed to the congregation so that 
everyone could follow the words of the choir 
as well as join in singing the chorales at the 
specified places. 

By the middle of August, 1790, Zion’s new 
organ must have been the talk of Philadel- 
phia musical circles. When it became clear 
that the instrument would soon be finished, 
the church officials invited President Wash- 
ington and his aides to attend a special pre- 
dedication program. Helmuth’s diary for 
August 17 contains an English ode which he 
had written, eulogizing Washington and wel- 
coming him to Zion Church. Probably Hel- 
muth either read this ode or had the choir 
sing it on Friday, September 3, when Wash- 
ington and his party came to hear the organ. 
The diary does not mention who was organist 
for this occasion, but it probably was Peter 
Kurtz. On September 24 a similar “preview” 
of the organ was held for Pennsylvania’s Gov- 
ernor Mifflin and his aides. 

Formal dedication of the ergan occurred 
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on Sunday, October 10, 1790, with three 
special services in addition to a fourth service 
the next day. A detailed description of the 
ceremonies survives in the Neue Phila- 
delphische Correspondenz for October 12. 
Translated into English, part of this interest- 
ing account reads as follows: 


“On yesterday and the day before, we have’ 


had here a ceremony which in its extent and 
in the manner in which it was celebrated has 
apparently never had its like in all America. 

“I believe that Zion Church of the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in this 
city is the most beautiful building in all Phila- 
delphia, and if I err in this judgment, then 
at least anyone who has seen it will admit 
that it is one of the most magnificent build- 
ings in all America, and that none which are 
dedicated to the worship of God approach it 
in size, proportion, and decoration. An en- 
tirely new organ has now been placed in this 
splendid church, an organ which surpasses 
everything that one has seen of organs in 
Philadelphia, and which those who have 
traveled throughout America profess to be 
the most magnificent and largest in this part 
of the world. 

“Many of the most populous cities in 
Europe do not yet have such an organ, and 
it must be a special joy for Americans that 
this lovely and beautiful instrument is the 
work of Mr. David Tannenberg, from Lititz, 
in Lancaster County, who on his own initia- 
tive first began organ building here in 
America, but through reading, thought, and 
untiring diligence has so perfected his craft 
that even if the most skillful organ builder 
from Europe should come here and should 
test this work of his, according to the judg- 
ment of connoiseurs he would have to bestow 
only praise upon him and appreciate his work. 

“This beautiful and large organ was played 
for the very first time on Sunday, the 10th 
instant at 10 o’clock in the morning, and dedi- 
cated with a solemn address by the Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Helmuth, senior pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran congregation in this city.” 

Although the weather was rainy and dis- 
agreeable on the day of the dedication, many 
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persons crowded the church to attend the 
morning and the afternoon services, while 
still a third service, repeating the music of the 
earlier ceremonies, was held in the evening, 
On the following day the music was again 
presented for the benefit of members of other 
confessions who desired to hear the new 
organ. In order to insure that this service 
would be held without the disorder and cop. 
fusion that could result from too large 
throng, the church had printed tickets of in- 
vitation which were distributed to friends of 
the congregation. Apparently the choir did 
a good job in performing the cantata which 
had been prepared for the dedication, since in 
response to many demands they again pre- 
sented the special music on the following 
Sunday. 

Thanks to the fact that a few copies of 
the festival pamphlet which the church 
printed for the dedication are still extant, it 
is possible to get an accurate picture of these 
services even though the music itself has not 
survived. The pamphlet also describes the 
organ: 

“Since this organ is the largest and also 
truly the most beautiful in all America, un- 
doubtedly a little report concerning it will 
be agreeable to friends both at home and 
abroad. 

“The organ case is 24 feet across the front, 
8 feet deep and 27 feet high. The arrange- 
ment of the case consists of 5 round turrets 
and 4 flat panels, all 2 tiers high, with the 
exception of the 2 side turrets, which, because 
of their height, make only one tier instead 
of two. 

“The workmanship of the case is a master- 
piece and does true honor to the master 
builder, Georg Vorbach. Over 100 tin pipes 
stand in front of the organ, of which the 
largest are 16 feet high. The entire instru- 
ment contains almost 2,000 sounding pipes 
It has 3 manuals. 

Great 
Principal 
Quintadena ....16 ft. 


Gemshorn 
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Gedackt ....-.. 8 ft. | Flute 
4 and 6 ranks 


Principal dulc. . 8ft. | Nachthorn .... 4ft. 


Quintadena .... 8 ft. 
Vox humana ... 8 ft. 
Flute amabile .. 8 ft. 


Hohl fléte 


Fistelquint ..... 


Echo, goes up to tenor F. 
Hautbois 

Fistula Octave .. 
Nachthorn .... 


Transverse flute 8 ft. 
Rohr flute 
Echo bass 





Octave bass ... 
Quinte 
Octave 


..16 ft. 
16 ft. 
16 ft. 


Principal bass 


In addition to the registers there are also a 
cimbel stern, tremulant, sperr, ventil, and 2 
couplers. 

Wind for the entire instrument comes from 
5 large bellows.” 

Zion’s new organ attracted wide attention 
to the church, which, indeed, was un- 


doubtedly one of its aims. Helmuth fully ° 


understood the value of music as a handmaid 
to theology, and the large organ was one of 
Zion’s foremost weapons in the battle against 
atheism and secular influences. Special musi- 
cal services both embellished the worship and 
attracted many visitors to Old Zion, thus 
keeping the church and its aims constantly in 
the public’s attention. On Saturday, January 
8, 1791. President Washington again attended 
a program of church music in Zion, but this 
time he was accompanied not only by his 
aides, but by the entire United States Congress. 

During the years from 1790 to 1794 the 
grand organ enabled the Lutherans to occupy 
a central position in Philadelphia musical life, 
although the yellow fever epidemic of 1793 
seriously curtailed all activities for several 
months. However, tragedy befell Old Zion 
on the day after Christmas in 1794. Around 
tight o'clock in the evening of this fateful 
day the residents of Philadelphia heard the 
frantic cries of fire, and the citizens rushed 
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The Tannenberg organ in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa. rebuilt by Hilborne L. 
Roosevelt in 1854. 


out to find that the back part of Zion Church, 
where the steeple was to be built, was in 
flames. Within an hour this section of the 
church was consumed, but the auditorium 
proper was thought to have been saved. None- 
theless, flames later broke out under the roof, 
dropped into the main auditorium, and com- 
pletely gutted the interior. 

Thanks to quick action by the fire fighters 
and the fact that the blaze spread slowly, the 
congregation was able to save the removable 
interior furnishings of the church, including 
most of the pipes and equipment for the 
organ. The organ case itself, however, was 
destroyed by the flames. When the church 
was reopened for worship in November, 1796, 
the organ had been completely rebuilt, and 
though specifications for the rebuilt instru- 
ment are not known, it was almost as large 
as the original organ and undoubtedly had 
most of the same stops. 

When Old Zion was sold in 1868, some of 
the organ pipes were transferred to the new 
church. One flute stop was transferred intact 
because “the tone of this stop was so remark- 
ably sweet that it was found impossible to 
improve upon it in building a new organ.” 
In 1906 the church replaced this organ with 
still another instrument, but once again the 
builder used many materials from the old 
organ. It seems probable, therefore, that some 
of the pipes in the present organ may have 
come from the original Tannenberg instru- 
ment of 1790. 
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Even a brief survey of changing trends during 
50 years of American church music requires 
that we go back at least to the nineteenth 
century to get an adequate perspective. Two 
of the strongest trends point backward. There 
is a reversion to original sources, particularly 
by Catholics and Lutherans. The trend 
among Catholic musicians has been to “redis- 
cover” Gregorian chant and the proper way 
to sing it. The vast work of research has 
admittedly stirred up much _ controversy 
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among sincere and intelligent Catholics, with 
repercussions even in the United States, 

The Lutheran trend concerns us mor 
directly. It is marked by a deliberate, py. 
poseful return to the chorale-types of Bach’ 
predecessors and contemporaries, with new 
chorale-inspired compositions somewhat re. 
sembling the hymn-anthem, but frequently 
enlarging the structure to something more 
integrated and complete, even to cantata size, 
with certain modern implications. Among the 
growing number of active Lutheran com. 
posers and arrangers, the works of Ludwig 
Lenel and Richard Wienhorst furnish excel. 
lent examples. Such composers as Camil van 
Hulse (Catholic) and Healey Willan (Angi. 
can) have also contributed appropriate music, 
the latter particularly with his plain-song 
settings. Both words and music in much of 
this repertoire are suitable for all Protestam 
communions. The best of it has contemporary 
vitality; but some of it seems merely a pale 
reflection of the Baroque chorale. 

One evident change for the better affecting 
practically all Protestant churches is the def- 
nite trend away from a type of nineteenth 
century British church music which marked 
a decidedly low point in that country’s mus- 
cal evolution. “For 75 years,” writes Dr. 
Archibald Davison, “the Victorian anthem af- 
flicted us like the plague.” Undue respect 
for what our English cousins called “trad 
tion” was partly responsible for the relatively 
slow progress of our church composers com- 
pared to those in the secular group. 

However, during the present generation of 
approximately since 1930, America has wit 
nessed a notable, steady progress in the 
composition of sacred music. Aside from the 
particular trends already cited, such progres 
indicates a general trend toward more mature 
and original expression of our religious ideas, 
as found in the works of several of our native 
composers. What are its characteristics? | 
have listed seven or eight, not necessarily in 
order of importance: 

First, improved technical skill and a sound 
acquaintance with the music of past centuries 
in its relation to the present. 
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Second, a considerable use of native Ameri- 
can folk elements (e.g., Richard Donovan). 

Third, a tonal scheme based on the church 
modes (e.g., Joseph Clokey), rather than the 
overworked major-minor, plus a careful avoid- 
ance of lush romantic harmonies (e.g., Ran- 
dall Thompson ). 

Fourth, increasing awareness of linear as 
opposed to vertical chordal structure (Leo 
Sowerby, Normand Lockwood). 

Fifth, a more varied choice of interesting 
texts for choral setting (Cecil Effinger, Robert 
Anderson), and greater sensitiveness to the 
mood, rhythm, accentuation, rise and fall of 
the words as a pattern for the musical design 
(Searle Wright, Robert Elmore). 

Sixth, the effective use of dissonance and 
bitonal or polytonal stresses, not for their own 
sake but to highlight particularly striking or 
dramatic moments in the text. 

Seventh, a healthy tendency to free the 
music from the square monotony of prolonged 
metric movement by introducing unequal 
measures in a kind of rhythmic recitative re- 
flecting the natural flow of the words. 

Last, but by no means least: a truer reali- 


zation of one’s calling as a composer of: 


sacred music. I venture to hope that the sum 


of these qualities does amount to a strong 
upwatd trend toward greater artistic and 
spiritual achievement, and I believe that a 
study of such music as “The Peaceable King- 
dom” (Thompson), “The Green Blade Riseth” 
(Wright), “The Throne of God” (Sowerby), 


“The Invisible Fire” (Effinger), “Three 
Psalms” (Elmore), or one of the recent larger 
choral works of Lockwood—to cite but a few 
examples—will convince one that my hope is 
justified. Space does not permit a discussion 
of organ music, but we are of course aware 
that some of those here mentioned have also 
a fine record as organ composers. 

One overshadowing characteristic I did not 
list, for it is rare indeed: an inner creative 
urge which cannot be taught; the composer’s 
intuitive feeling for the right phrase and 
texture—a sure instinct that bids him express 
the musical image with a newness and fresh- 
ness which for lack of a better term we call 
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modern—in a musical idiom which, though 
not immediately understood, is prophetic. 

Such music is the exception in any age; 
maybe its composer has not yet appeared 
among us. But the amazing advances already 
made in America may well inaugurate a trend 
which will in God’s good time produce such 
an one; and though his contemporaries may 
fail to recognize him, later generations will 
hail him as a genius! Moreover it is quite pos- 
sible that this genius will turn out to be a 
true “religious composer.” 

Most churches do nothing to nurture the 
composition of good new music for use in 
worship. I have yet to hear of a church com- 
poser-in-residence! But an increasing num- 
ber either tolerate, permit or actually en- 
courage it, including a limited number who 
have commissioned composers to write new 
works. Prize competitions for anthems or 
organ pieces are occasionally sponsored by 
churches or publishers. 

Discussion of this situation often leads to 
such questions as: how can the organist- 
director make any headway against opposition 
to new music on the part of parishioners, 
music committee or pastor? One suggestion 
is, by a “back-door” approach: working 
quietly but intensively with your choir both 
to gain their loyalty and inspire them to 
achieve ever greater perfection in whatever 
they sing. Gradually some parishioners or 
music committee members will be won over 
and will prevail on the minister or others to 
adopt a kindlier attitude. 

Here I would add that the highly trained 
graduates of our schools of sacred music are 
today exerting a powerful influence in 
churches throughout the nation for the com- 
position and performance of good new music. 
This is due to their theological studies, better 
knowledge of liturgies and orders of wor- 
ship, and their spiritual and artistic ideals. 
Their work speaks for itself; ministers ap- 
preciate their gifts, welcome their cooperation 
and are glad to accept them in an equal fel- 
lowship. 

So, fellow workers, let us carry on in God’s 
service! 





TIPS FOR DIRECTING 
THE TEEN-AGE CHOIR 


Church musicians who have had the experi- 
ence of directing both a youth choir and an 
adult choir are aware of the fact that there 
is a significant difference between them in the 
rehearsal room. 

In the weekly rehearsal the youth are more 
demanding, exhausting, and at times more 
stimulating than their parents. This is all to 
the good! The careful preparation needed 
to assure a successful youth choir rehearsal 
could be employed to good advantage in im- 
proving the quality of senior choir practices. 

Among the problems peculiar to the teen- 
age church choir is that of song material and 
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repertoire, although it is doubtful whether 
this presents more difficulty for the youth 
than it does for the seniors. The problem in 
either case is related to the size and talent of 
the group. Composers, arrangers, and pub- 
lishers are now providing a suitable library of 
anthems for any collection of singers; and, 
of course, the director must search constantly 
to find material that is right for his choir and 
denomination. 

The availability of this quantity of music 
is extremely helpful because to sustain a last- 
ing interest youth choirs need a greater 
variety of song than does the adult group. 
This does not mean that current religious 
popular ballads should be used; but that more 
folk tune arrangements and contemporary- 
sounding harmonies must be mixed with the 
liturgical and traditional-sounding anthems. 
This is the choir in which contemporary 
harmonies and rhythms will be more easily 
grasped than in any other choir of the church 
These sounds are related to the sounds which 
the perceptive teenager feels to be his own 
The music of Stravinsky and Bartok is, i 
most instances, more appealing to a fifteen 
year-old than it is to his father or mother. 

Are there vocal problems with teenage 
choirs? All sizes and varieties of singing 
voices are found among teenagers: from the 
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big, resonant, and well-controlled to weak, 
gasping whispers. The director is also con- 
stantly aware of the changing voice, espe- 
cially among boys. It is also evident that the 
massed choral tone of a youth choir is of a 
thinner quality than that of the senior group. 

Experience has shown that the training of 
the individual high school voice need not be 
significantly different from that of the adult. 
Undoubtedly, both junior and senior voices 
have individual problems which have to be 
treated individually. The qualified, interested 
choir director will soon become acutely aware 
of these problems. It will benefit all con- 
cerned if he will take some time both in and 
out of rehearsal to attempt solutions. A voice 
lesson is to a teenager an interesting and much 
appreciated event, not only for the vocal help 
it affords but for the contact made with an 
interested adult. The importance of the latter 
cannot be overestimated, as educators well 
know. 

If time for vocal instruction is difficult to 
spare in rehearsal, good results may be 
achieved in a special weekly voice class which 
might immediately precede the regular choir 


rehearsal. This class could meet for thirty. 


minutes or more and deal exclusively with 


vocal problems. The class should not be 
limited to choir members but should welcome 


any interested individual. Here is an excel- 
lent place not only to train voices but to 
recruit additional choir members. 

The choir director as a part-time parent, 
psychologist, psychiatrist, penologist, cheer- 
leader, and all-around good fellow should at- 
tract as many singers to his ensemble as 
possible. 

With a large number of boys he will be 
able to have a tenor section which in range 
exceeds that of the average adult tenor sec- 
tion. He will have at his disposal changing 
voices which should provide the e below 
middle c to the a or b above. He will also 
have recently changed tenor voices which 
will supply the power from the above men- 
tioned e and a few notes below to the neces- 
sary high f and g. All of the basses will not 
be able to sing low g’s, f’s, or e’s, but if the 
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section is large enough, the few singers who 
can touch these notes will be sufficient if at- 
tention is paid to balance during rehearsal and 
performance. 

The vocal quality inherent in and peculiar 
to the youth choir is of beauty in itself. The 
larger the group, the better the possibility 
for singing a more comprehensive literature. 
The larger the group, the greater the possi- 
bility for achieving sonority and climax as 
well as sustained pianissimos which thrill 
teenagers as much as they do adults. 

In Jacques Barzun’s book Berlioz and the 
Romantic Century, Barzun says of Berlioz:* 
“He insisted on the acoustical fact that soft 
passages depénd for perfection on the presence 
of large numbers. The roughness and un- 
evenness of attack cancel out, producing a 
solid round tone. Berlioz moreover explains 
that he wants his masses, not for din but for 
smoothness, not for double fortissimos but for 
quadruple pianissimos. 

“Vulgar prejudice,’ Berlioz points out, 
‘calls large performing groups noisy, but if 
they are well-balanced, well-trained, and well- 
led, and if they perform true music, they 
should rather be called powerful—and noth- 
ing can be more dissimilar than these two 
designations!’ 

“Again Berlioz calls for masses either when 
trained voices are lacking or when the output 
would be dwarfed by large spaces.” 

Of course, if a large group is impossible, 
effective sound can still be achieved by using 
the medium range SATB anthem and all of 
the combinations of SAB, SSAB, SSAAB, 
unison, and descant songs now available. 

An important factor in the formation of 
larger singing groups is the almost over- 
whelming problem of creating and maintain- 
ing teenager interest in their own choir. All 
too often directors begin with a large and 
enthusiastic group at rehearsals early in the 
year, only to find more and more empty 
chairs as the church year progresses. This is 
perhaps the greatest problem of all. 

What do directors have at their disposal 


* Jacques Barzun. Berlioz and the romantic 
century. Little Brown & Co. Vol. 1, p. 357. 





as interest factors? There is the love of sing- 
ing which teenagers demonstrate time and 
time again, the social desire to be with their 
own group (which is a tremendously potent 
force), the church service factors which 
ministers and Sunday school teachers have 
impressed upon them, and a growing literature 
of fine materials. 

An absolute essential in maintaining interest 
is to keep the rehearsal moving. Many di- 
rectors recommend using a blackboard-listing 
of all the songs to be rehearsed and moving 
from one piece to another without let-up or 
break. 

If the rehearsal is kept moving at a swift 
pace there will be time enough after it is 
over for social discussion. Most teenage 
‘singers will appreciate and understand the 
necessity for this pace; and many are ac- 
customed to it from school rehearsals. 

Another good interest sustainer is the use 
of student conductors (after the anthems 
have been learned and “set” by the regular 
director). The teenager believes that he is 
a very democratic person and enjoys feeling 
that the choir belongs to the singers them- 
selves. On the other hand, ask a teenage choir 
what should be done about discipline within 
the group and you will usually find that the 


collective mind is much more demanding and 
tyrannical than that of the director. 

Many directors have observed a rejuvens. 
tion of interest in individual choirs duri 
and following rehearsal and performance with 
other choirs. The practice of combining adult 
and youth choirs is not only a generator of 
enthusiasm on the part of both choirs; it also 
permits the director a much wider vocal 
palette with which to work. 

Another interest stimulator is the uniting 
of all of the men of the various choirs for a 
performance or two, and all of the women 
at another time. Although material for 
women’s voices is abundant, music for all-male 
voices might present somewhat of a problem 
if there are few music readers present. How- 
ever, there is sufficient hymn-with-descant 
material and an abundance of unison songs in 
the Bach cantatas which can be useful when 
the men experience difficulties in part singing. 
How can there be negative results when boys 
sing songs of praise with their fathers, and 
girls with their mothers? 

With very few exceptions the success of 
a choir, teenage or otherwise, is dependent 
upon the whole community—town, church, 
choir members, and director. But, failure is 
due only to the director. 
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at Union Theological Seminary, and does a considerable amount of composing. 


Epwarp C. WOLF is a graduate of Capital University and holds a master’s degree in music 
history from Northwestern University. He has just completed work for his doctor of 
philosophy degree in musicology at the University of Illinois. He is at present on the 
faculty of West Liberty State College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 


FRANK POOLER is director of choral activities at Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 
California. He is also well known as a composer and for his work with youth choirs. 
Mr. Pooler has also taught at Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois and at New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

CHARLES R. ANDERS is at present doing graduate work in musicology at the University of 
Indiana. He is a graduate of Wittenberg University, St. Olaf College, and Hamma Divinity 
School. He has been assistant pastor and minister of music at the Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, Atlanta, Georgia and pastor of Advent Lutheran Church, Greenwood, Indiana. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
WORKSHOPS 
AND 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ARKANSAS 

FAYETTEVILLE. July 3-8. 

Church music institute of the South Central 
Region of the Methodist Church at Mount 
Sequoyah. For further information write Dr. 
Bliss Wiant, General Board of Education, The 


Methodiss Church, 1001 Nineteenth Avenue, 


South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Dizco. August 6-11. 

Biennial conference of the National Fellow- 
ship of Methodist Musicians on the campus of 
the California Western University, Point Loma. 
For further information write Dr. Bliss Wiant, 
General Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, 1001 Nineteenth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. 


CANADA 

WATERLOO, ONTARIO. August 20-25. 

Summer school for church workers. Held on 
the campus of Waterloo Lutheran University. 
For further information write The Reverend 
Erich Schultz, Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 


COLORADO 

HILLsIpE. July 16-22. 

Church music camp sponsored by the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church and the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Held at Rainbow 
Trail Lutheran Camp. For information write Mr. 
A. T. Berghult, 3520 7th Avenue, Rock Island, 
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ILLINOIS 

EVANSTON. June 27-August 5. 

Summer course in church music at North- 
western University. Classes in organ literature, 
liturgics, and service playing. Faculty: Barrett 
Spach, George McClay, Richard Enright. For 
information write School of Music Office, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


IOWA 

DuBuQuE. July 11-19. 

Church music workshop sponsored by The 
American Lutheran Church. For information 
write Mrs. Mars A. Dale, Standing Committee on 
Worship and Church Music, The American Lu- 
theran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. 


MICHIGAN 

EAST LANSING. July 9-14. 

Church music workshop held on the campus 
of Michigan State University. For further infor- 
mation write Mr. Howard Bernson, Conference 
Consultant, Continuing Education Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 





MINNESOTA 

LAKE ANDREW. August 13-19. 

Church music camp sponsored by the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church and the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. For information 
write Mr. A. T. Berghult, 3520 7th Avenue, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


MINNEAPOLIS. July 3-16. 

Choral workshop conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Music and the Center for Continuation 
Study of the General Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota. Faculty: Julius Herford, 
Robert Shaw. For information write Director, 
Center for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS. June 19-23. 

Organ institute conducted by the Department 
of Music and the Center for Continuation Study 
of the General Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Faculty: Heinrich Fleischer, 
Johannes Riedel, Erich Goldschmidt. For further 
information write Director, Center for Continu- 
ation Study, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


NORTHFIELD, ST. OLAF COLLEGE. July 24-28. 

Church music workshop sponsored by The 
American Lutheran Church. For information 
write Mrs. Mars A. Dale, Standing Committee 
on Worship and Church Music, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis. June 14-16. 

National convention of The American Guild 
of English Handbell Ringers. For further in- 
formation write Mrs. C. J. Raffels, 4338 Blair 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 

Boys TOWN. August 13-25. 

Courses in chant, polyphony, contemporary 
church music, music history, organ, and boys’ 
choir clinic. Faculty: Jean Langlais, Roger Wag- 
ner, Louise Cuyler, Reverend Francis Brunner, 
C.S.S.R., Reverend Richard Schuler. For further 
information write Msgr. Francis P. Schmitt, 
Workshop Director, Music Department, Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Boys Town, Nebraska. 


NEW JERSEY 

ASBURY PARK. May 12-14. 

Wagner College Choral Clinic. Held at the 
Lutheran Church of the Atonement. Director: 
Dr. Sigvart J. Steen. For further information 
write The Reverend Walter F. Forker, 806 Heck 
Street, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
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AUDUBON. April 28-30. 

Wagner College Choral Clinic. Held at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church. Director: Dr. Sigvar 
J. Steen. For further information write Thy 
Reverend Raymond Lauffenburger, 27 Yale Road, 
Audubon, New Jersey. 


MADISON. May 6. 

Eighth annual church music conference » 
Drew University. For further information write 
Professor Lester W. Berenbroick, Drew Uni. 
versity, Madison, New Jersey. 


PHILLIPSBURG. April 21-23. 

Wagner College Choral Clinic. Held at Grace 
Lutheran Church. Director: Dr. Sigvart J. Steen, 
For further information write The Reverend 
Warren S. Harding, 481 Barrymore Street, Phil. 
lipsburg, New Jersey. 


TEANECK. April 14-16. 

Wagner College Choral Clinic. Held at & 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. Director: Dr. Sigvart 
J. Steen. For further information write The 
Reverend Robert Slegel, 188 New Street, Belle. 
ville 9, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 

MT. TREMPER. June 25-July 1. 

Church music camp for junior choir members. 
Held at Mt. Tremper Lutheran Camp. For infor- 
mation write Mr. A. T. Berghult, 3520 7th Ave 
nue, Rock Island, Illinois. 


NEw York. July 5-August 8. 

Guilmant Organ School summer school. 
Classes in organ and choir training. Faculty: 
Willard I. Nevins, Charles Dodsley Walker. For 
further information write Mr. Willard I. Nevins, 
12 West 12th Street, New York 11, New York. 


NEw York. July 3-August 11. 

Summer school of the School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary. Courses in anthem 
repertoire, instrumental ensemble, conducting, 
organ repertoire, service playing, harpsichord, 
classic repertoire, history of music, and seminar 
in bibliography. Faculty: Earl Berg, Robert 
Fountain, David Lumsden, Leonard Raver, and 
Robert S. Tangeman. For information write 
Union Theological Seminary, School of Sacred 
Music, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


SYRACUSE. July 16-19. 

Workshop in church music, literature, and con- 
ducting. Held at School of Music, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. For information write Dr. Alexander 
Capurso, Director, School of Music, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

ARDEN. July 9-15. 

School of Church Music for seniors and adults. 
Junior choir camp (ages 9-14). Held at Lu- 
theridge, Lutheran assembly grounds of the 
synods of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. For further informa- 
tion write The Reverend J. Lewis Thornburg, 
Arden, North Carolina. 


LAKE JUNALUSKA. July 30-August 4. 

Church music institute of Southeastern Region 
of the Methodist Church. For further informa- 
tion write Dr. Bliss Wiant, General Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church, 1001 Nine- 
teenth Avenue, South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


MONTREAT. July 13-19. 

Church Music Conference sponsored by the 
United Presbyterian Church. Courses in choral 
conducting, organ technique, children’s choirs, 
hymnology, choral repertoire, youth choirs, 
organ, and handbells. Faculty: Elaine Brown, 
Austin Lovelace, Madeline Ingram, James Sydnor, 
Charles Heaton, James Hart, Betty Peek and 
Richard Peek. For further information write 
Dr. Richard Peek, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 


WINSTON-SALEM. June 19-24. 
Salem College summer choir school. Courses 
in organ, voice, repertoire, conducting, children’s 


choirs, youth choirs, adult choirs, service playing, | 


handbell ringing. For further information write 
Mr. Paul Peterson, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


OHIO 

DELAWARE. July 9-14. 

Church music institute of the North Central 
Region of the Methodist Church on the campus 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. For further in- 
formation write Dr. Bliss Wiant, General Board 
of Education, The Methodist Church, 1001 Nine- 
teenth Avenue, South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Dover. June 22-25. 

Early American Moravian Music festival and 
seminar. Program includes concerts of anthems, 
arias, chamber music and symphonies by Mor- 
avian composers. Concerts directed by Thor 
Johnson. For information write The Reverend 
Wilfred W. Harke, 1003 Eastport Avenue, 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DELAWARE WATER GAP. August 6-11. 

Fred Waring sacred music workshop. Vocal 
development, ear training and sacred music in- 
terpretation. Director: Dr. Lara Hoggard. For 
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further information write Carolyn T. Davis, 
Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Del- 
aware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 


SHAWNEE-ON-THE-DELAWARE. August 6-12. 

Church music camp sponsored by the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Held at Camp Ministerium. 
For information write Dr. Earl Rahn, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

LEAD. June 19-23. 

Church music workshop sponsored by The 
American Lutheran Church. For information 
write Mrs. Mars A. Dale, Standing Committee on 
Worship and Church Music, The American Lu- 
theran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. 


S1ouX FALLS, AUGUSTANA COLLEGE. 

July 31-August 4. 

Church music workshop sponsored by The 
American Lutheran Church. For information 
write Mrs. Mars A. Dale, Standing Committee 
on Worship and Church Music, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 


TEXAS 

SEGUIN. June 18-23. 

Church music workshop sponsored by The 
American Lutheran Church. For information 
write Mrs. Mars A. Dale, Standing Committee on 
Worship and Church Music, The American Lu- 
theran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. 


WISCONSIN 

GREEN LAKE. August 19-26. 

Conference on worship and the arts. Courses 
in the order of worship in the free churches, 
choral conducting, conducting from the console, 
Christian hymnology, choral repertoire, tech- 
niques of service playing, the handbell choir, 
and singers’ workshop. Faculty: Russell Hammar, 
T. Charles Lee, J. Earl Ness, Robert M. Stofer, 
Alice Thompson, Edward L. Thompson. For in- 
formation write American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. 


LAKE GENEVA. July 30-August 5. 

Church music camp sponsored by the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church and the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Held at Camp 
Augustana. For information write Mr. A. T. 
Berghult, 3520 7th Avenue, Rock Island, 
ILlinois. ‘ 





CANTATAS 


Holy Is the Lord, by Andreas Hammer- 
schmidt. Ed. by Harold Mueller. Con- 
cordia, 1960. 20 pages. 75 cents. SSATB. 
97-6314. 

The composer, Andreas Hammerschmidt, 
was born in Bohemia in 1612. He has been 
called “the most popular church composer of 
his time.” Harold Mueller has edited a num- 
ber of Hammerschmidt’s cantatas, making 
them available in English. 

These cantatas are of medium difficulty. 
There is nothing very difficult about Holy Is 
the Lord. Most choirs that are well balanced 
and have enough sopranos to divide in two 
groups will enjoy this fine music. 

Holy Is the Lord is especially suitable for 
Trinity Sunday, 


How Then Shall We Find Bread? by Andreas 
Hammerschmidt. Ed. by Harold Mueller. 


Concordia, 1960. 

SSATB. 97-6315. 

Parts of the Gospels for the 7th and 15th 
Sundays after Trinity form part of the text 
for this cantata. As with the other Hammer- 
schmidt cantatas instrumental accompaniments 
are provided for use if desired. 


26 pages. 85 cents. 
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FOR THE SEASON 
OF 
TRINITY 


| Am the Resurrection, by Andreas Hammer. 
schmidt. Ed. by Harold Mueller. Con. 

cordia, 1960. 23 pages. $2.00. T. 97- 

6317. 

The unique part of this number is that it 
is written for a solo tenor voice. No other 
vocal parts are included. Three violin and 
one viola parts are included for accompani- 
ment. 

While especially fitting for the 24th Sun- 
day after Trinity this can be equally effec- 
tive at other times. A very good tenor voice 
is called for. 


Therefore Watch that Ye Be Ready, by 
Andreas Hammerschmidt. Ed. by Harold 
Mueller. Concordia, 1960. 22 pages. 85 
cents. SSATB. 97-6316. 

This cantata is most suitable for the last 
Sunday after Trinity or the early part of the 
Advent season. The chorale How Brightly 
Beams the Morning Star is woven into the last 
part of this work, providing an effective and 
beautiful use of the well known words and 
music. 


Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word, by 
Dietrich Buxtehude. Concordia, 1960. 20 
pages. 75 cents. SATB. 97-6331. 
Martin Luther is credited with both the 

words and music around which this cantata 

is written. The vocal parts are easy, the 
violin accompaniments are somewhat more 
difficult. 

This is 2 good general cantata which can 
be used at almost any time of the year. 
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HYMN NOTES 


The pastor of a small church in the village of Hodnet, England, sat at his 
desk. “My Psalm singing continues bad,” he wrote to a friend, “Can you 
tell me where I can purchase Cowper’s Olney Hymns? That might be a 
help in getting more of the people to join in the singing.” 

The young pastor was Reginald Heber and the year about 1810. Cowper’s 
Olney Hymns was the only hymn collection available arranged according 
to the church year. Heber thought that a new hymnal was an urgent need, 
so he set about compiling one. He wrote to Walter Scott, Robert Southey 
and others, hoping to get hymns of the highest literary merit as well 
those which fitted into the church year. Few of those to whom he wrote 
responded, so Heber wrote hymns himself. He had received prizes for his 
poetry when he was a student at Oxford. 

Reginald Heber left the village of Hodnet, where he had been pastor 
for sixteen years, in 1823 to become Bishop of Calcutta. His territory 
covered India and Ceylon. He traveled constantly, preaching, confirming, 
and overseeing the churches under his care. Three years later, showing 
no signs of illness, he confirmed forty-two people in a town in Madras, 
returned to his quarters after the service, and died. 

Heber wrote the hymn Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty for 
de Trinity Sunday. This is an objective hymn of praise and adoration sung 
. 85 by all churches. Other hymns of Heber are: Brightest and Best of the Sons 

of the Morning, The Son of God Goes Forth to War, From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains, Bread of the World in Mercy Broken, and God that Madest 
Earth and Heaven. 

The tune to which Holy, Holy, Holy is universally sung is Nicaea, by 
John Dykes. It received its name from the town of Nicaea in Asia Minor, 
48 miles south of Constantinople, where the first council of the Christian 
Church was held in 325. It was here that the Nicene Creed, in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity was first put into writing, was formulated. 

John Dykes, the composer of the hymn tune, was a minister of the 
Church of England and is the foremost of the Victorian composers. Nicaea 
is one of his better hymn tunes. His tunes are all popular, although they 
vary widely in caliber. There are 26 tunes by Dykes in The Service Book 
and Hymnal (Lutheran), 27 in The Hymnal 1940 (Episcopal), 28 in The 
Methodist Hymnal, 11 in The Pilgrim Hymnal (Congregational), 22 in 
Christian Worship (Baptist), 25 in The Hymnal (Presbyterian), and 29 in 
The Hymnary (United Church of Canada). 
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ANTHEMS FOR THE FIRST 
PART OF THE TRINITY 
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The Trinity Season speaks to us of the great 
majesty of the Triune God. A wealth of wor- 
ship literature and music is available. Music 
which lauds the mystery, holiness, power and 
providence of God is especially fitting for 
Trinity. 

The four anthems selected will be found to 
be appropriate for the first eight Sundays of 
Trinity. They have been chosen not to please 
the musical intelligentsia, but to serve as 
practical material for the village choirmaster, 
whose needs are so often neglected. The 
Trinity season begins in late spring and con- 
tinues through the summer at a time when 
choral programs in most churches are taking 
a much-needed breather. Since choral re- 
sources are not at full strength during the 
summer, simpler unison, SAB and SATB ma- 
terial should be used. The following anthems 
should help satisfy this practical need. 


Holy Lord God Almighty, by H. G. Langlois. 
H. W. Gray Co., 1926. 4 pages, 15 cents. 
$842. SATB. 

This is an excellent short motet for Trinity 
Sunday. It is conservatively written in a very 
churchly style. This is one of those works 
which, when played at the piano, sounds dull 
and lifeless; but it comes to life when sung. 
It is good choral writing and should be sung 
unaccompanied. 

The divisi in the tenor part in measures 


16 


SEASON 


by CHARLES ANDERS 


19 and 20 should be ignored, with all voices 
singing the important C-sharp. The Piu mosso 
section beginning at measure 21 should be 
kept legato. This should be sung in a simple, 
straight-forward manner. 


O Love, How Deep, How Broad, How High. 
Deo gracias, setting by Carl F. Schalk. 
Concordia, 1960. 3 pages, 22 cents. #98- 
1524. SATB. 

At first glance this may be thought to be 
a Lenten theme, but it is actually addressed 
to the Holy Trinity and speaks of all three 
Persons of the Godhead. The emphasis 
centers mainly upon God the Son, the mys- 
tery of His incarnation, sufferings and death; 
but it is most fitting for Trinity season. The 
text has been attributed by some to Thomas 
a Kempis. 

This is an impressive anthem, but not dif- 
ficult. Reed stops (if prominent enough) of 
the organ may be used if three trumpets are 
not available. The trumpet fanfares add 4 
heraldic note and a flavor of organum and 
modality. The second stanza should be sung 
piano (p) and a cappella; the third, (f) oF 
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(mf). Care should be taken in dynamics to 
reserve the (ff) for the final stanza. The first 
stanza may be sung by women’s voices only. 


O God, My Strength and Fortitude. Old 
English melody, arr. by Austin C. Love- 
lace. J. Fischer & Co., 1960. 3 pages, 20 
cents. #9200. SATB. 

Choir music should be fun to sing, and this 
short anthem should bring plenty of joy to 
singers and hearers alike. It is a naturally 
singable piece of music (typical of the folk 
song idiom) and can be done well by the 
average SATB choir. The text (Psalm 18) is 
partially utilized in the Introit for the Second 
Sunday after Trinity. Dr. Lovelace has made 
an excellent arrangement which retains the 
naive innocence and modal quality of the old 
folk song. 

The SATB section (stanza two) on page 3 
will be most effective if sung a cappella and 
not too fast. The canon between the male 
and female voices on stanza three is delight- 
ful. An ideal selection for the summer choir. 


Praise to the Lord. Stralsund 1665, arr. by 
Charles R. Anders. Harold Flammer, Inc.,' 


1957. 5 pages, 20 cents. Unison with 

descant. #86155. 

Lobe den Herren is one of the “most ar- 
ranged” melodies in Christendom, and there 
is a reason for it—this is one of the finest of 
all chorale melodies. The lilting and spon- 
taneous joy of the melody bespeaks “Praise 
to the Lord.” The familiar text of Neander 
is suitable for Thanksgiving as well as Trinity. 
This arrangement is for unison choir with 
descant by sopranos and tenors on stanza 3. 
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It is equally effective sung by a massed choir 
of many voices or by a small church choir. 

The vocal parts are simple. Men should 
sing the first stanza in a slightly marcato style 
(with a rythmic “bounce”). The second 
stanza by women’s voices should be sung 
legato. Stanza 3 with the descant provides a 
climactic ending. 

This, too, is an anthem which is fun to sing 
and can be done effectively by the summer- 
time choir. 


ANTHEMS 
ALSO RECOMMENDED 


Holy, Holy, Holy! Tschaikovski, edited by 
Henry Clough-Leighter. E. C. Schirmer, 
1940. 5 pages, 16 cents. SATB. #1779. 
This is the Tschaikovski “Cherubic Hymn” 

set to the familiar text by Reginald Heber. 

Churchly, melodic and not difficult. 


Lord of Hosts. Wennerberg, edited by O. C. 
Christiansen. Neil A. Kjos, 1945. 2 pages, 
12 cents. SATB. #5081. 

A brief, simple but very effective chorale 
for the Trinity season. It is found in the SBH, 

3378. Should be sung a cappella. 


Pour Into Our Hearts. Joseph Roff. Boosey & 
Hawkes, 1954. 4 pages, 16 cents. SATB. 
#1995. 

A brief motet which utilizes the Collect 
for the 5th Sunday after Trinity as its text. 
Medium difficulty. Chromatics may cause 
some difficulty. A very sensitive setting of a 
beautiful text. 
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Holy Lord God Almighty 


Motet for Trinity Sunday 


Mixed Voices, unaccompanied 
H. G. Langlois 
NEW YORK: THE H.W.GRAY CO.,Inc., Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LTD: LONDON 
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O Love, How Deep, How Broad, How High 
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O GOD, MY STRENGTH AND FORTITUDE 


(S.A. T. B.) 


Psalm 18 Old English Melody 
(Sternhold & Hopkins, 1561) Arr. by Austin C. Lovelace 
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and de-fence in my ne- cess - i 
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Praise to the Lord 


For Adult Unison Choir, accompanied (with Descant) 


Stralsund, 1665 
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Moderato (e = 104) 


J marcato 


ALL VOICES (or Men's Voices only) 


1. Praise to the Lord, the Al-might- y, the King of cre- 
> 


O my soul, praise Him,for He is Thy 
> 


health and sal - All ye who hear, 
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Now to His tem-ple draw near; Praise Him in glad ad-o - 


WOMEN’S VOICES p 


2. Praise to the 


mp legato 


Dp sempre 


Lord! Who doth pros-per thy work and de - fend 





mp 


Sure - ly His good - ness and mer-cy here dai-ly = at- 


A 


Pon-der a - new, What the Al- 





rall. 


If with His love He be - friend 


Tf ral . 





DESCANT (Sopranos and Tenors) 
a tempo 


3. Praise the Lord, O iet all that is 


MELODY (Altos and Basses) 
a 


3.Praise to the Lord, O ilet all that is 
> 


All that hath life and breath, 


All that hath life and breath, 


-_ 


Come now with prais- es be - fore 


Come now with prais- es be - fore 





Sound from 


Sound from 


IF 


Glad - ly for 





TF sempre molto rit. ed 








